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Victory over addiction 


ail Osback is living proof that 

addictions can be beaten. On 

December 3rd of this year she will 
have been sober for six years. 


Gail then met a man who 
was singing gospel music on a 
Street corner. 


“Without pressuring me or 
judging me he befriended me 
and introduced me to a different 
lifestyle,” Gail said. She became 
involved in church activities. 


Gail left home at the age of fourteen 
and began drinking beer and smoking cig- 
arettes. It gave her a feeling of security and 
well-being. 


The programs Gail took part in at Nechi 
educated her about how drugs affect both 
the body and the mind and helped teach 
her “to know herself and love herself”. 


Gail was not able to quit drugs and 
booze cold turkey, but she gradually 
weaned herself off. There were times when 
she suffered such severe physical symp- 


Alcohol was always part of Gail’s life. 
“My mother eventually left my father 
because of his heavy drinking,” Gail said. 
Gail was born into a family of nine chil- 
dren. “Raising nine children made it diffi- 
cult for my mother to meet the needs and 
wants of each individual child.” Her moth- 
er often resorted to drinking as a way of 
coping. 


Her biggest fear when she quit using 
was that she would not be accepted by 
society, by her family or by her children. 
She advises others not to have this fear. 
She discovered that “there are always good 
people who will accept you no matter who 
you are or what you've done.” 

Gail completed her schooling through 
the Ben Calf Robe School, the Alberta 
Vocational College and the Native 
Women’s Pre-employment training pro- 
gram. 


Gail had her first child at the age of sev- 
enteen. She moved to a new town with her 
spouse. During this period she did not 
drink or take drugs as her husband forbade 
it, even though he was using himself. He 
abused her both physically and emotional- 
ly. After the birth of her second son who 
died tragically at the age of four months, 
she moved back to the city where she 
embarked upon a destructive path of injec- 
tion drug use. This also led to prostitution. 


She continued to volunteer at 
Poundmaker’s Lodge and eventually 
became a paid employee working as a 
night attendant. She has taken the com- 
munity addictions program through the 
Nechi Centre. She plans on taking the 
addictions counselor program in January. 


_ At times she is still Suey commonted with. 5 a | 
cere fram hor pact Art erpast, Dut Ss! now petter —e- 
lem. one 


Nas no a 
Poms to drink or to use drugs, even 
though at times she gets frustrated with 
government agencies which invade her 
privacy by wanting to know her every 
move. 


While in the inner city, Gail met her 
father eu nd him to be in 


g 


to death. Gail sank to her lowest point. 
She moved in with a man who was a drug 
user and she had two daughters with him. 
Eventually her youngest daughter was 
taken by child welfare and is still in their 
custody. “I still do not have visitation 
rights even though I have recovered from 
drug use,” Gail says. “I don’t have the 
funds to fight the government to have the 
decision revoked.” 


Can't find Our Voice 
regularly? 


Subscribe... 0) 


Do you want to read Our Voice, but you don't 
live in an area where there are regular vendors? 

Subscriptions to Our Voice are available. You 
can receive your monthly copy of Our Voice, 
the spare change magazine in the mail. 


QuIp} ed te ) deal WI1tN TI 


Gail belts out a song at a concert. 


toms that she would have to find a fix. 


“For me recovery consisted of con- 
fronting the pain that led to the problem 
in the first place,” says Gail. “Falling off 
the wagon several times is part of the 
process.” 


\ 


“I have times when I struggle financial- 
ly but I’m much happier to be frée from 
the shackles of addiction.” @ 


Now also | 
@2 se onthe WEB 


Check out Our Voice on the internet. We have 
set up a small introductory World Wide Web 
site for people around the world to read a bit 
about Alberta and people here. 


Our Voice on the internet, our voice to the 


A yearly subscription to Our Voice can be world! 


purchased for $45. We will also include a copy 
of the Songs of the Street poetry anthology 
which is published yearly. 


The WEB site is also a good place to email us 
feedback about the magazine. 


So check out Our Voice on the WEB. 


Www .planet.eon.net/kwiley/ 
voicehome.html 


Your subscription is valuable to the publica- 
tion. It supports it and indirectly supports the 
vendors. 


We ask that if you do have access to one of 
our vendors that you give them the sale and not 
subscribe. 


KIMBERLEY LANGFORD-FLUET 


Mark Kozak once had a cocaine addiction that 
was costing him $3,000 a day. Now he is a Public 
Education speaker with the Calgary office of the 
Alberta Seventh Step Society. 


While in grade five Mark began to drink and 
smoke cigarettes. A year later, he was smoking 
drugs. Initially Mark used the drugs and alcohol 
out of curiosity, and as a way to fit in with others 
his age. It wasn't long after that "I found myself 
hanging around with the wrong crowd," he 
explains. 

Many of these kids, like Mark, were from alco- 
holic homes. 


Mark took a cue from one of his buddies who 
was stealing from his brother in order to buy his 
drugs, and began to steal from his own family and 
take part in break and enters. 


While in the 
seventh grade 
Mark decided that 
marijuana wasn't 
giving him the 
high he needed 
and his new drugs 
of choice became 
acid, speed, mesca- 
line and peyote. 


It wasn't long t 
before he found 
himself falling 
deeper and deeper 
into his addiction. 
"As the drugs got 
more expensive," 
he explained, " the 
crime got more 
At the age of 30, 
his life of crime 
and abusing drugs 
came to an abrupt 
halt when he was 
sentenced to a9 
1/2 year prison 
term for a crime he 
did not commit. Mark was in a state of shock, "at 
first | thought that only happened in the movies," 
he paused, " but I wasn't sentenced -- I was rescued." 


a 


While he was awaiting sentencing and detained 
in Calgary's Remand Centre, Mark began to go 
through withdrawal. "It was excruciating." he said. 
A doctor visited him twice a day and gave him 
aspirin for the pain. It was during this time that 
Mark was first introduced to the Seventh Step pro- 
gram. The program is designed as a self-help pro- 
gram, working in the Criminal Justice System to 
help offenders change the attitudes that led them 
to live a life of crime. 


During his incarceration at the Stony Mountain 
Penitentiary located outside of Winnipeg, Mark 
took the opportunity to reflect on who his friends 
really were. He began attending Alcoholics 
Anonymous and Narcotics 
Anonymous meetings, 
and continued to par- B Ed 
ticipate in the Seventh 
Step Life skills program. 

The Life skills pro- 
gram taught Mark to 
look at the positive 
things in life and build 


on these. He also aware 


Alberta Seventh Step Society 


Mark Kozak's 
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learned how to function in "normal" society. 


He was released after serving 1/3 of his sentence. 
The first months of freedom were tough for Mark. 
Finding work proved to be more difficult than he 
imagined. Although he had tried school for two 
years while in prison, he found it to be an exercise 
in frustration. Years of drug abuse, he said, had 
"affected my head." Not only that but the abuse 
had taken its toll on his body as well. "I was 
screwed up physically and as a result can't do phys- 
ical labour," he remarked. Career wise, Mark didn't 
have many options. 

Mark was then encouraged to volunteer with the 
Seventh Step Society and his new life began. His 
work took him to the schools, where he told the 
students the truth about living a life of crime and 
what jail is really like. After giving about 10 pre- 
sentations, he was offered a full-time job with the 
Public Education Department. That was nine years 
ago. He considers it to be his 
lucky break as, "there's not too 
many jobs out there where a 
background like mine is a 
requirement." 


His talks drive home, "how 
poor choices can direct a per- 
son's life." Mark stressed, 
"there's nothing hard about liv- 
ing a criminal lifestyle. It's get- 
ting an education, a job and 
raising a family that is the 
tough way. This is hard and 
these are the people I used to 
scoff at." He added that all the 
people he once viewed as the 
losers in life are really the win- 
ners and all the people he 
viewed as the winners are 


4 _- 


, -~ *OFinjail. 

While still in prison inmates 
can participate in the weekly 
Seventh Step meetings. Once 
they've been released they usu- 
ally end up at the CRC Halfway 
w« house where they are assigned 
a Parole officer and expected to 
find a job. They must also take a Responsibility 
course. Calgary's CRC house was the first of its 
kind in Canada to be built as a halfway house. On 


July 3rd of this year it celebrated its 21st anniver- 


sary. It is home to 41 people and is a co-ed facility. 
The house has just undergone renovations and is 
now "handicapped accessible." 

The Society also offers street meetings that are 
attended by people from all walks of life. 


"The program's success rate is pretty hard to 
measure," Mark said, "If people stay involved with 
the program and we can stay in touch, it's very 
high." Yet he also sees a lot of people drifting away 
and ending up back in prison. 

When asked what he would tell someone who 
came to him for advice about a drug or alcohol 
addiction, Mark said he'd tell them to get some 
help. "It's pretty tough to do it 
by yourself," he added. If they 
are not Seventh Step material 
he'd try to steer them to other 
agencies that help people with 
their addictions. 


If you'd like to find out more 
about the Seventh Step pro- 
gram, please call (403) 228- 
7778. @ 


Working To Keep Your Health In Good Hands 


HEALTH SCIENCES 
ASSOCIATION OF ALBERTA 


10340-124 Street Phone (403) 488-0168 
Edmonton, Alberta Phone 1-800-252-7904 
TSN IR2 Fax (403) 488-0534 


Proud to support 
National Addictions Awareness Week 


Kikino Metis & 
Settlement 
Kikino, Alberta 
TOA 2B0 
623-7868 


FAX: 623-7080 
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FIRST 
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Drug & Alcohol 
revention 
Program 


—————— (403) 523-4390 


BONNIE LAING, M.LA. : 


CALGARY BOW CONSTITUENCY 
CHAIR, STANDING POLICY COMMITTEE 
ON COMMUNITY SERVICES 


CONSTITUENCY OFFICE: | 
#350, 4500 - 16TH AVENUE N.W. 
CALGARY, ALBERTA T3B OM6 
TEL: (403) 216-5400 

FAX: (403) 216-5402 
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Calgary Poppy Fund 


Veterans’ Food Bank 
109,315 - 10 Ave. SE 


Calgary, AB T2G OW2 


Ted Knowler 
Poppy Chairman 


265-6304 FAX 264-3892 


Mal NIGHTHAWK 


Manufacturing Inc. 


fE- KS “Your One 
E= Stop Cushion 
yall ee TEM ROU Pe = Shop” 
PILGRIM BOOKS Electronic Heat Sealing * Quality 
CHRISTIAN BOOKS BOUGHT & SOLD Wheelchair Upholstery 
Room 200 Clennen Square Cushions and Accessories 


{use intercom for admission) 


#2-51331 Range Road 224 (403) 922-4882 


110 - 11th Avenue. S.W. Calgary T2R OB8 


403-233-2409 Sherwood Park, AB Fax (403) 922-4451 


Canada T8C 1H3 1-800-661-6247 


Subsidies available for 


Not getting on with your life? 
Things might be better if you were hopeful. 


Call the hope experts for confidential, professional 


counselling that makes hope visible. 


those on low incomes. The Hope 
492-222 Foundation 


Edmonton, Alberta T5} 1G4 


CALGARY META 


Recycling since 1918 


3415 Ogden Road SE 
Calgary, Alberta 
T2G 4N4 


LTD. 


PHONE (403) 262-4542 
FAX (403) 262-1114 


Canadian 
Country 
Music Centre 


Edmonton’s Newest National Attraction 


You can be a part of it! 


Magnicent facility to open Fall 2000 as host of the Canadian Country 
Music Awards. Donate just $10 to be recorded in the Booster Club 
Membership Roster as “someone” who helped make the building a 
reality. You will be eligible for a draw for two coach tickets to Nashville 
and Branson, courtesy of Nagel Tours. 
Call (403) 424-3300 
Or mail to: Global Country Heritage Foundation 1205, 10109 - 106 St. Edmonton 


T5J 3L7. A tax receipt will be issued and your nar tered in the draw 


CONFEDERACY OF 


SUB OFFICE 
Suite 601, 10025 - 106 Street Tel: (403) 944-0334 


Fax: (403) 944-0346 


St. Paul Treatment Centre 
For Alcohol & Drug Abuse 
e 24 Beds ¢ 18 yrs & over 


We are here 


Lo help powt 


For More Information Call: 
Canada Wide Toll Free 1-888-737-3757 
Fax (403) 737-2811 
Box 179, Cardston, Alberta TOK OKO 
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Getting a job has a higher priority 


BY R.H. MACLACHLAN 


ecently I've been reading some of the 

literature and listening to some ideas put 

orward by the anti-poverty advocacy groups 
and poverty self-help groups. 

The message I'm getting is that the objects and 
aims of these organizations are to make "living in 
poverty" a bit more comfortable. 

I don't buy it. 

The last thing I'm interested in is making the 
POVERTY SUB CULTURE mote livable----and I'm 
living so far below the so-called "poverty line" that 
on a clear day I need an astronomical telescope to 
see it. 

My ambition is to get out of the poverty sub-cul- 
ture — assuming I'm even part of it. 

Poverty has little, if anything, to do with how 
much money you have or don't have. It has every- 
thing to do with your outlook on life and how you 
choose to live your life. 

For example, I have no idea where the Boyle 
Street Co-op is located, nor do I want to know. I've 
been to the Bissell Centre maybe five times, because 
I had specific people to see, not to "hang out" in the 
drop-in. I've never bought anything in a second- 
hand store or thrift shop. I have a vague idea -but 
only a vague idea— where the Food Bank is located. 
[ wouldn't have a clue which inner-city churches 
serve suppers, or when. I have no idea how to con- 
tact the Inner-City Support Network, nor do I need 


[he list is endless 


So, you ask, how do you survive on an income 
Statistics Canada says is about half of what you 
should have, particularly when over half of it goes 
to rent and utilities? 

I not only survive, but I live quite comfortably, 
because when I was a middle-class person I estab- 
lished certain human skills people which people 
who claim to be trapped in the "poverty cycle" 
never do. The most important is a sense of self-dis- ° 
cipline which enables me to actually live below my 
means, limited as they are. In other words | have 
developed the ability to distinguish necessities from 
luxuries, and to go without those things which | 
can clearly get along without---even some of those 
things anti-poverty advocates (who have never 
experienced it) will tell the world I absolutely 
should have. 

If | may offer a small example. Sometimes I've 
had the choice of paying for a fax to send a job 
application or paying for a couple of day's food 
until payday. | opt for the fax every time. Going 
hungry for a couple of days is bearable considering 
getting a job has a much higher priority. 

So maybe I'm stupid. Maybe I could go some- 
place and get something to eat for those two days. 
But if I did so, and did it too often I would feel this 
attitude of despair that is prevalent in the low- 
income community begin to rub off on me, and I 
gradually would feel myself being "sucked in" to 
that way of life. 

Sorry. I plan to be a winner and winners don't 
hane-aroind losers. So don't ask me to be part of 
your community, even though | live there. @ 


Charlie Meadows says... 


Canada turning into a bad Fox sitcom 


nce again the voice of 
the people has spoken, 
and Bill Smith has 
been returned to power 
as Mayor of Edmonton. 
Question: Are we suckers? How 
did Bill Smith get a reputation for 
moderation, especially after he 
told challenger Tooker Gomberg 


debate. Now, granted Tooker can 
be as wacky as the next guy, it's 
still a sign of what era Smith’s 
brain is stuck in that he can none 
too subtly accuse Tooker of being 
a communist. Presumably, the 
next step Smith will take will be 
to install the "are you now or 
have you ever been" oath at city 
hall. 


or b) Cheryl Shumacher didn't 
seem to be running for mayor so 
much as providing bizarre quotes 
for the media, and Ihor Broda 
just didn't seem to see it as a 
competition. Too bad these “can- 
didates” didn’t humiliate them- 
selves in some horrifying way, 
perhaps by running a commando 
to "go back to Cuba" during a raid on Bill Smiths $50,000 car 
bought at city expense. 

Further proof that Canada has 
turned into a bad Fox sitcom: 
During the aftermath of the 
APEC conference, with various 
political hacks having a field day 
being shocked about events , the 
normally law-and-order Reform 
Party came to the defense of the 
various “activists, social malcon- 


how can anybody take this from 
the Reform Party, especially from 
Preston Manning, who seems to 
have based his entire political 
philosophy on some unholy 
cross between Benito Mussolini 
and Anita Bryant? The Reform 
Party defending human rights? 
Does the phrase "physician, heal 
thyself" spring to mind? Oh well, 
at least he wasn't quoted as say- 
ing "Instead of taking baseball 
bats or something else, now 
police are trying to have more 
civilized methods" (about the 
pepper spray) as Chretien was. 
Gee, thanks, Mr. Prime Minister. 
We should also be very thankful 
that public floggings have been 
disallowed, too. 


tents and communists" involved 


And as a measure of what Bill 
had to go up against in his quest 
for city hall, his opponents either 
a) accidentally handcuffed them- 
selves to a building (Mike Nickel) 


in the demonstrations, accusing 
Jean Chretien and his Liberal 
ministers of brutality, insensitivi- 
ty, and trampling on human 
rights. No argument there; but 


Our Voice provides a free forum for 
opinion. Views expressed here do not 
necessarily reflect the position of 
Our Voice, its editors or publishers. 


Homeless problem simple 


The solution is a little bit harder 


r | Nhe government of Alberta recently launched a $50,000 inquiry into why 
there will be so many homeless people this winter. Here’s the $50,000 
answer: people can’t afford homes. 

Do the math. If you're earning the minimum wage (now boosted to $5.40 an 
hour) and work even a 45 hour week, that’s about $1093 a month, or say $900 
“take home” because, even at that wage, you are expected to pay taxes. Rent: 
$450, phone & utilities $150, food $250, clothes $50. That’s $900 there. Add 
some frills: a car, occasional movie rentals, even a little spending money, you are 
way over. 

Add children to the equation. You won't make it. 


Try it on welfare: $390 for a single person. $1200 for a family. You won’t make 
it. 

The crisis isn’t always as obvious as it seems though. For every person in a 
shelter, or crawled behind a dumpster, there’s a whole family crowded in back 
home with mom and dad. There’s another family with the credit card maxed 
out, the bank calling, utilities about to be cut, and a lot of tension in the kitchen. 

It’s not just an emergency crisis, although increasingly the emergency shelters 
have to accommodate families and children. In Calgary, they've already opened 


a barracks for housing after a study found that many people with jobs couldn’t 
afford a home. 


There’s a tremendous influx of job seekers coming to the province, as many as 
a city of Red Deer’s worth of people last year. Finding a job is one thing, finding a 
home you can afford, is another. In Edmonton the vacancy rate is falling to 
what some say will be below one per cent by Christmas. That is virtually full. 
And rental prices are rising accordingly. 


The problem isn’t limited to Alberta. Anne Golden chaired a Toronto task 
force on housing which found that 106,000 households in that city are at risk of 
losing their home because they pay more than half their income in rent. 

‘ ke can t build affordable housing With 

e price of land and construction costs, " . 
profitable. New apartments or condos are way out 
of the reach of too many people. She describes the 
housing problem as a national crisis, and a crisis 
that the market cannot solve. 


Clearly governments must intervene in housing, 
and most housing authorities say it has to come 
first from the federal government, the only one 
with the money to make a real impact. But the 
federal government is getting out of housing as fast 
as it can, shifting all the responsibility to the 
provinces and cities. Since 1993 the government 
has completely shut down any new money for 
what is called “social” housing. 


The provincial government has had a small 
housing subsidy program. For some families who 
can’t make the rent, the government pays the dif- 
ference between 25 per cent of their income and 
the market rent rate. But it’s a lot of red tape for 
building owners, and when the vacancy rates are 
so low, and rents rising, it’s easier just to get the 
cash each month. 


In Edmonton there are about 4,000 homes 
available with some subsidy through the city. But 
no new homes have been added in years, the wait- 
ing lists are long, and the rents are still usually over 
$500 a month. 


More emergency shelters won't solve a deep- 
seated problem. The lack of affordable housing, 
and rising rates of people living in their cars, bunk- 
ing in with friends or surviving somehow will con- 
tinue. Housing is a Canadian crisis we are going to 
hear a lot more about in the coming years unless 
government moves on it, fast and in a big way. 
Keith Wiley 


QUIT WHINING ABOUT 
DA PEPPER SPRAY! MAYBE YOU LIKE 
IF WE USE BASEBALL BAT! OR GUNS! 
I DA PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA! 
I'M IN CHARGE ‘ROUND ‘ERE! 


Time to put your money 
where your mouths are 


ast month in Our Voice we did a story showing some of the personal 
| ste caused by VLT’s. On October 19, a fraction over half of the people 
in Alberta who voted, voted to keep VLTs in our communities. We at Our 
Voice left no doubt that we were against the machines that cause so many people 
to become addicted. The vote was close, pretty much 50/50 all over Alberta, but it 
looks like video lottery is here to stay, at least for now. 


Prior to the election both anti and pro VLT organizations presented strong 
views about the issue. The side against the machines expressed primary concerns 
regarding the detriment they were having on people. “They are destroying lives 
and families. The proof is there. There is no question.” This reality will need on- 
going attention. People are addicted and families and lives are suffering and this 
must be dealt with. Our fellow citizens will continue to be addicted and more will 
become addicted. There seems to be little room for preventative medicine in this 
case and those who work with problem gamblers will have to react to these 
tragedies as best as they can. 


so much about freedom of choice as it was 
about threats. They had the bank account to 
run a major ad campaign saying things like, “ 
without VLT revenue, important community 
innitiatives and charities that help the needy 
will suffer. By voting against VLT’s you are 
taking money away from the people who 
need it most; the poor and the disadvan- 
taged.” 


Approximately 85 percent of all VLT rev- 
enue in the past has gone right to the provin- 
cial government's general revenues and the 
remaining 15 percent stayed with the opera- 
tors; bar owners and such. We of course all 
know about this government’s policies on 
giving money to the poor. It’s not all that 
important to them. They seem more than 
able to spend Alberta's money on people who 
are already wealthy. As for the bar and hotel 
owners, they as well should be called to task 
on how much money they actually 
contribute to causes that are aimed at helping 
people. It would be interesting to see just how 
generous they have been and intend to be. 


The VLTs are here to stay and according to 
the pro side’s campaign, the money will go to 
areas of our community that need it the 
most. So let’s hope that it’s more than a 
bunch of talk. It’s time for the government 
and the hospitality industry to put their 
money where their mouths are. 

Michael Walters 


AND "LE CHEF" SHOWS HIS RESPECT FOR 
FREE SPEECH IN THE NORMAL MANNER... 


Ji 


Rantin’ Tim Lander 


Staying close 


to the street 


After his kick off reading for the Stroll of Poets, where he 
electrified an audience of fellow poets and poetry lovers, 
Tim Lander talked with Our Voice writer Tom Murray 
talked at the Two Rooms cafe on Whyte. 


im Lander is a poet of the streets. Unlike 

ivory tower writers, Tim's experience as a 

poet is immediate and direct, made up 

from his life in and around the inner city 

in Vancouver. He plays the penny whistle 
for upwards of six hours a day to supplement his 
small earnings, and he prepares and carefully binds 
small chap books of poetry that are very much con- 
cerned with the here and now. 


Physically, he's a large, rumpled bear of a man with 


long white hair and beard, looking sort of like Robertson Davies if he just didn't 


give a damn. 


Lander was willing to confess to the secrets of the street performer. He rhap- 
sodized about the freedom of poverty and preached the gospel of hand crafted 
poetry chap books. "I think that all poets should make chap books, they're really 
cheap. You don't have to hang around waiting two years for a book to appear. 
When poets meet each other they can pull out chap books as business cards." He 
produces maybe 50 to 100 at a time, usually photocopied down at the local Office _olitical activist, but as far as 
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literary establishment, and the Canadian grants system that turns its nose up at 
Lander’s hand stitched, carefully turned out books. Tim takes as much time with 


the look of the books as he does with the actual poetry. 


There is character to his writing, and a lot of feeling in his style. "Most of the 
poetry in my chap books is handwritten, and I find that very helpful, because 
handwriting is like Our Voice, sometimes you write clearer, or larger, sometimes 


at gives Me gas 


Jason Blacker in Calgary 
hates his utility bill 


've recently begun to pay for utilities. Before July I 
| Ee lived in rentals where utilities were 

included. Let me express my surprise when I 
received my first gas bill and realized to what extent I 
was being scammed. 


Of my fifty dollar bill, more than half ($28) was 
being taken up by administration fees. Not only that, 
but this administration fee was for a full two months, 
not just the month and a half I'd been living at my 
present address. 


My pleas and cries for justice fell upon deaf ears at 
Canadian Western Natural Gas (CWNG). The peon 
with whom | spoke, who probably barely makes a 
dime more than minimum wage, assured me that I 
wasn't being scammed, but that my bill runs from the 
middle of one month to the middle of the next. In 
other words, even though | didn't live in my present 
home for the first half of the July, CWNG still felt 
obliged to charge me for the administration fees for 
that time. 


By Or Voice 


VANCOUVER POET OF THE STREETS 


colour. 


ago, I would dance for you'." 


you scribble something. Some of the chap books I've 
written five or six times before | printed it up. | also 
like doing drawings. I often do drawings when | 
can't think of something to write." His drawings are 
not unlike beat avatar Allen Ginsberg’s, or even 
John Lennon's. They're playful and can usually 
encapsulate an idea as gracefully as his poetry does. 

Tim has written several essays about the culture 
of poetry and poets, and he's a fan of the youth 
fanzine culture. He's familiar with many of the char- 
acters that live in the Vancouver area, where he's 
lived for a few decades. He's dallied with the straight 
world,but it was never to his liking. "I do have a 
degree, a BA. I've never had a straight job." 

"I created a chap book around 1970. I didn't have 
any money, so | went on the street selling them for 
food. I'd always been aware that poetry is the lan- 
guage of the people, and that the ivory tower is 
such a small minority. The ivory tower leads a very 
strange life. Professors get older, but the students 
they deal with stay the same age. I don't think good 
poetry comes out of the university." 


For all the care he puts into his poetry books, his 
real job is playing the penny whistle: "I have to buy 
a license for my penny whistle playing, but it does 
get the security guards off your back. Old women 
like my poetry really well, and parents with chil- 
dren. Children really like me....not the poetry, but 
the whistling. One old woman, she came up to me, 
and she was 85 and said to me 'If it was twenty years 


During his reading at the Old Strathcona Legion, he produced the penny whistle 
to play small parts before and after each poem. This simultaneously defuses any 
pretention that might arise during his more serious poems, and adds a splash of 


While Lander’s concerns are very much that of a humanist, he says "I'm not a 


I'm concerned, producing chapbooks, and I'm a real 


rica ~ ee 


Tim has often been referred to as "ranting" Tim Lander. His performance at the 
Stroll of Poets kick off party was by turns funny, provocative and insightful, but he 


never really ranted. "Maybe I ranted more when I was younger. My personal philos- 


Then a pause. 


Originally CWNG also wanted a $250 deposit see- 
ing that I was a new customer, until a credit check 
breathed me clear of that obstacle. Not only do we as 
consumers have no other choice as to our heat, but we 
have to pay what the market dictates or what CWNG 
feels they can get away with. This reeks of injustice, 
when a private company can get away with what 
amounts to daylight robbery. There seems to be little 
tisk for CWNG, charging outrageous deposits and 
securing extra cash through ubiquitous administration 
fees. Yet this company dictates whether you and I will 
go warm or cold during our harsh Canadian winters. 
What about those folks who have a bit of bad credit, 
and there is no shortage of those around, and can't 
afford the large deposit? Do they and their children 
suffer the cold in the winter? It would seem like it. 


I, like many of us , am environmentally conscious, 
but I am financially conscious as well, owing to limit- 
ed means. So I do my best to keep my resources to a 
minimum. | only wash dishes in cold water, I shower 
quickly and keep the heat down in the winter. Yet half 
of my bill I have no control over. This maddens me. 

CWNG is a private company and it astounds me 


that our public and communal resources are being 
controlled by a few individuals beholden to no one 


ophy is -Do it all. Do it now. Don't put it off. Don't let anyone put you down," 


"What I really believe in is the idea of having fun!" 


: 
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except themselves. Let's look no further than New 
Zealand where after the government privatized the 
utilities, a number of cities suffered long and harsh 
blackouts. 


CWNG is part of Canadian Utilities, which is part 
of a parent company ATCO, a huge multi-national 
corporation. Now CWNG being a "private" private 
company wouldn't give me any information on their 
profits last year. However, with a bit of research, | 
found that Canadian Utilities, which includes CWNG, 
made a profit of $180 million last year alone. Now 
CWNG has approximately 367,000 customers south 
of Red Deer. A little math tells me that giving back the 
administration fee would be a paltry $5 million. 


Now after all I've said, you still might be wondering 
why CWNG wouldn't cancel their ridiculous adminis- 
tration fee. Well, consider how ATCO did last year. 
They had an increase of 11 per cent per share, up 
$2.68. Reminds me of the banks. (déja vu?) 


Answer me this if you will. Is ATCO, and therefore 
CWNG, in business to keep people warm (a necessity) 
or are they into making a profit for themselves and 
their shareholders? The answer is obvious. 

Jason received the numbers he used from the W.R. Castell 
Library (The Business and Career Section) in Calgary. 
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A little money does a lot of good... for health 


BY LINDA DUMONT 


ealth can mean different things to different 
people. That's why Action for Healthy 
Communities gives people the freedom to 


decide for themselves what will make them feel 
healthy, then helps to put those ideas into action. 


"It can be anything that affects their well being 
on a day to day basis," said Coordinator Mary 
Gallivan, "It is an opportunity for people to define 
what health means and to take action to address 
issues affecting health. " 

AHC started in 1994 in response to the cutbacks 
and changes to the health-care system in the fall of 
1993. The people who were most affected by the 
changes had the least say, and lived in the least 
healthy communities. To improve community 
health, AHC gives grants of up to $1000 to put 
ideas into action. 


has worked with AHC for a year, and is enthusiastic 
about her work. 


"There is an incredibly rich layer of resources in 
the people here," she said, "This project really taps 
into that." 

Gallivan said AHC has helped 65 projects in the 


central communities. Some required very little 
money to get started, as little as $67. 


Projects include collective kitchens, the LETS sys- 
tem of bartering, sewing lessons for new Canadians, 
Chinese seniors’ foot care, upgrading for the com- 
puter at the Boyle McCauley News, self defense for 
junior high girls, children's hygiene projects, and 
the Poverty in Action conference video. Some are 


sure Success. 


Pollyanna Kwong from the Chinese Community 
Services said the foot care program was started a few 
years ago, with AHC as one of the sponsors, to help 
seniors at the Chinese seniors mansion. A nurse 
comes in weekly, but most seniors only participate 
once a month. 


a 
Gang beating leaves my friend unable to work 


_ BY DONNA FROESE 


ey knocked Art down and started beating 
him. They left him unconscious and stole his 
lunch, water bottle, coffee cup, zippo lighter 


and the face of his watch. They also took his day 
planner and the four dollars he was carrying. 


Art was on his way to Labour Ready, looking to 
be sent to work. He was walking on to 116th 
Avenue when five guys jumped him. It was around 
4:30 a.m. Art tried to tell them that he was on his 
way to work, but the gang didn't care. They just 
started beating him. No one in the area came out to 
see what was happening. 


Art returned home at 4:45. | came to the door to 
see a lot of blood coming out of his nose and that 
he was holding his left shoulder. 


We notified the police and they found his day 
planner on the side of the road and that was all. 
They asked him a lot of questions before they 
called for an ambulance to take him to the hospi- 
tal. 


Mary Gallivan coordinates the Action 


eek : : : j : for Healthy Communities project 
Gallivan has lived in McCauley for 20 years. She proto eh ne = 


"They do 
things like 
polish nails 
and remov- 
; ing corns," 
said Kwong. 
A $100 grant 
from AHC 
paid for an 
instructor to 
teach self 
defense at 
McCauley 
School. 
Fifteen peo- 
ple partici- 
pated. 

"The reason 
we had the 
self defense 
Classes is we 
are aware that a lot of women and junior high girls 
were feeling unsafe. They learned a few self protec- 
tion techniques and felt a little more safe," said Del 
Collins, president of the McCauley Parents’ 
Association. 


The inner city poetry night and the publication 
of Songs of the Street 3 were both partially funded 
by AHC grants."Often having the opportunity to 
use their skills in a positive way gives people confi- 
dence. It's a positive experience that makes them 
want to do other things," said Gallivan, "I've seen 
people get involved in a project supported by us, 
and then get involved in other things." 


The most important feature of AHC is that the 


come from the community residents. To get a pro- 
ject started, a group of at least three people have to 
identify a health issue in the community and come 
up with a project. At the end of the project, they 
evaluate its impact on the community. 


"It really weaves the fabric of the community 
tighter and stronger," said Gallivan. @ 


The Doctor couldn't do anything for Art's nose 
because of how swollen it was. They gave him a 
card to see a plastic surgeon after the swelling 
went down. Art still couldn't breathe through 
the right side of his nose. He was then told he 
would have to see a specialist about his nose 
as well. 


Then Art went to our family doctor about 
his shoulder. They discovered that the bone 
was sticking up about an inch. There was def- 
initely something wrong. 

Art has since been unable to work and has 
been forced to Social Services for some tem- 
porary income in place of the money he was 
making before. 

There are still quite a few doctors appoint- 
ments for Art to go through. The damage that 
those guys did to him could have been a lot 
worse than it was. Art is still in lot of pain. 
He still can't breathe through his nose very 
well or lay on his left side. All the Police will 
say is that it is gang related. @ 


PLOERTO FEDERATIOS OF LORGER 
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A special fundraiser in support of 


community projects in Rwanda with: 


Wendy McNeill 
Mike Sadava 


Minister Faust 


Sticks & Stones 


Nov. 28th 8 pm City Media Club 
6005-103 St. 

Tix $12. Infoline 

475-7729 439-9627 


GEORGE SPADY CENTRE 


Providing overnight shelter and detoxification services 
for Drug & Aleohol Abuse problems. 
Treatment Referral Available. 

For more information, drop by 
10015 - 105 A Avenue 
Edmonton T5H 0M5 


424-8335 


KAPOWN CENTRE 


Rehabilitation & Treatment Centre 


Chemical dependency services directed toward 
people 16 years of age and older 
e Minimum 6 week residential program. « 
e Continuous intake. e 24-hour in-patient care. « 


Grouard, Alberta TOG ICO 
(403) 751-3921 FAX: 751-3831 


Puzzling over what to do? 


We'll cover all the options and start piecing things back together. 


For a free consultation call Dave Turner, Trustee: 
Wonne Trynchuk or Melanie Leigh Administrators. 
the debt creditor specialists 


102, 12220 Stony Plain Road 
After hours appointments available. 


Collins 
f_ Barrow Limited 414-1133 
Trustee in Bankrupcy 


RISING SUN 


Substance Abuse Programs 


Jim Nakano, Director 
Bus: (403) 481-3451 
(403) 481-3620 
Fax: (403) 481-3509 


2nd Floor, 10117 - 150 Street 
Edmonton, AB T5P 1P2 
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Our Voice 


Western Canada 
Poor Peoples’ Conference 


FUN AT THE 
POOR 
PEOPLES 
CONFERENCE 


BY KASANDRA CALDWELL 


am a poor person. My good shoes are wearing 
out, and I have no money to replace them. | am 
on a Canada Pension Plan disability pension 
(CPP) and on Alberta's Assured Income for the 
Severely Handicapped (AISH). While I do sell 
"Our Voice" magazine for extra money, together, they 
are not enough to pay my basic expenses. I used to 
earn $65,000 a year, and it is pretty embarrassing to 
ask for handouts. | was most always a poor and disad- 
vantaged person. I was raised in a poor, uneducated 
Metis family. We were the working poor. Ever since I 
can remember, | was a low-energy child. Over the 
years, the fatigue got worse, not better. There was a 
brief period of relative prosperity between ages 30 and 
40, but since then I have not been able to work. All 
my life, I have either been an activist, or have depend- 
ed on other activists to pep me make a 2 vine. 


ntly, 1s . , 
apnea, and, my energy y and mental heal Ith are increas- 
ing. 

This allowed me to attend the 1998 Western 
Canada Poor Peoples' Conference in Regina, 
Saskatchewan, with a sense of excitement. It was orga- 
nized by the Regina Anti-Poverty Ministry. | expected 
to hear from poverty agencies about how they han- 
dled the poor. I also knew there would be a lot of 
plain poor people there and the focus would be on 
them. 

The questions that the poor people asked were- 
"How can I make ends meet? How can | have a sur- 
plus, even though I am a charity case? How can I get 
more money?" 

Most of the poor people at the Poor Peoples’ 
Conference had mental and physical problems, but 


they were 
tremendous. 
hey spoke out 
about the plight 
of all the people 
they knew who 
live in poverty. 
Their hardship 
and low status 
made their 
words all the 
more eloquent. 
The confer- 
ence activists 


reminded me of my youthful days in the 1960's, when 
| worked in the inner city of Edmonton to help street 
people. In the 1960's, it was the middle class of North 
America, mainly volunteers from Christian churches, 
as well as students, who rose up and demanded that 
we aspire to our highest ideals and truly support the 
poor and oppressed. They traveled around Canada, 
educating the poor not only about the political sys- 


tem, me also meio with which to Bea 
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bovcotts, and so on. It 


was the churches, also, who provided the 
money for the early activist and "grassroots" 


political activities. 


Due to community agitation, the poor peo- 
ples' movement of the 1960's in Canada got so 
strong that it led to the release of government 
money to fund it. Democracy and the poor 
thrived. Most poverty incomes went up to 
meet the poverty line. 


Then, in the 197( 


)'s, a backlash ensued. The 


new philosophy was to keep the poor helpless. 
Yes, there was adequate money to live on, but 
none to help the disadvantaged to speak out. 
Now it was social workers who were taking 
care of the poor, not the poor taking care of 


themselves, 


RORNERE 


You can always talk to us. 
We're in your corner. 


24 Hour Distress Line 


482-HELP (4357) 


In the 1980's the poor got 
a rude awakening. They 
no longer spoke out, but 
their incomes fell. Social 
workers who did speak out 
were also hushed by gov- 
ernment. Churches and 
individuals no longer 
funded community 
activists. After all, weren't 
the poor being taken care 
of? Democracy died. 
Finally, though, in the 
mid-1990's, church groups 
began listening to the 
poor, and began reluctant- 
ly to again fund communi- 
ty activists. At the 
Western Canada Poor 
Peoples' Conference in 


KASANDRA CALDWELL (TOP CENTRE) WITH 
FRIENDS AT THE WESTERN CANADA POOR PEO- 
PLE’S CONFERENCE. LEFT: CONFERENCE ORGA- 
NIZER BONNIE MORTON. 


Regina, on October 15-18, 1998, it was the Students 
Union at the University of Regina that donated their 
conference room, as well as breakfast and an inexpen- 
sive lunch for the attendees. It was by far the church 
groups and individuals who sponsored the attendees, 
not the government. Democracy is thriving again. 


One speaker reminded us that we, the poor , are as 
good as anyone else. We do not have to feel ashamed 
of being imperfect humans. We have a right to speak 
out. We should speak out at all costs, even if it comes 
out garbled because we are physically or mentally dis- 
abled. 

On Saturday night we attended the conference ban- 
quet. A plain, but good meal was served by the people 
who owned our hotel. There were speeches of thank 
you and good will and finally the entertainment. A 
troop of mentally handicapped players performed 
labour songs, folk songs, aboriginal songs, and skits 
portraying the everyday life of the oppressed. 


Among us poor, there was a spirit of common pur- 
pose and love for ourselves. I felt as close to a group of 
strangers as I have ever felt. @ 


FOR LOCAL ACTION 
WESTERN CANADA POOR PEOPLE'S CONFERENCE 


1. That this conference request that the federal and provin- 
cial finance ministers meet within the next twelve months, 
to close loopholes which allow the rich to get away with 
not paying their fair share of income tax. This issue must 
be dealt with as being a national crisis. 


2. That this conference appoint a media co-ordinator from 
each agency at the conference to send articles and informa- 
tion to the newsletter of the National Anti-Poverty 
Organization (NAPO) to speak for the poor. 


3. That this conference call for legislation to reinstate 
national standards and guidelines along the lines of Canada 
Assistance Plan (CAP), which was eliminated in 1996. 


4. That the people at the conference send a copy of their 
personal budget to their Member of Parliament, Member of 
the Legislative Assembly, or civic official. 


5. That this conference endorse an adequate Guaranteed 
Annual income for persons with disabilities. 


6. That this conference endorse the immediate creation of a 
federal ministry of affordable and safe housing for all 
Canadians. 


7. That this conference oppose the implementation of a 
"social union", which would eliminate national standards, 
between the provinces. 


8. Whereas families are being forced into low-income jobs, 
because of cutbacks and welfare restructuring, and their 
children must be placed in dockers, we move that there be 
a lobby for parental allowances and ability for families to 
receive subsidy monies to care for children in the home. 


9. That anybody dealing with the setting of national stan- 
dards should havea representative from the welfare or ds. 
abled community. 
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A “Concert”-ed effort for Rwanda 


Benefit for grassroots aid 


Urban-roots ban 
Sticks & Stones 


DANY AYA MO 
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Ne ol BY HEATHER SLADE 


“1,000,000 DEAD IN 
ETHNIC WARS IN 


RWANDA,” shouted the headlines 


of 1994. And to most people this was nothing 
more than news, tragic, but far removed from 
everyday life. There were those, however, 
who felt an unavoidable emotional attach- 
ment to these people half-way around the 
globe. 


One of them was Leo Campos, himself a 
survivor of political repression in his native 
Chile. He happened to watch a CBC show on 
the aftermath of the civil war, and felt 
inspired to act. He was not alone in his com- 
passion. In fact, large international aid orga- 
nizations were doing all they could to support 
the rebuilding of Rwanda. But on a local 
scale, a lot more needed to be done. At this 
juncture, Leo sought the assistance from local 
humanitarian agencies to put him in touch 
with Rwandans here in the Edmonton area. 


He learned of a grass-roots group called 
RAFIKI (Swahili for friendship). One of the 


afik1! 


founders was a woman from Rwanda: 
Nathalie Uwantege. She had worked with 
peace and international aid organizations in 
Rwanda, and had lived under the conditions 
that caused her country to.erupt into a bloody 
massacre of neighbors against each other. Her 
work in RAFIKI reflects her belief in human 
rights and racial equality. 


With the newfound insight from his con- 
tacts, Leo was inspired to spearhead an artistic 
venue to benefit Rwanda. Sticks & Stones is 
the band in which Leo plays percussion, they, 
of course, would be involved, but others were 
also needed. Musicians and artists with mes- 
sages about human dignity were needed. 
Three other local artists were found who fit 
the bill: Wendy McNeil, Minister Faust, and 
Mike Sadava. 

It is all coming together in the form of a 
benefit concert in support of community pro- 
jects in Rwanda. The tickets are only $12 and 
can be purchased at the door or by calling 
475-7729 or 439-9627. The event will be held 
Saturday, Nov. 28at the City Media Club at 
6005-103 St. The doors open at 8 pm; the 
show begins at9. @ 
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~~ Dale Ladouceur takes a look at the “secret” trade agreement 


BY DALE LADOUCEUR 


he Multilateral Agreement on Investment 

has been called 'NAFTA on steroids’ for 

good reason. All the powers that NAFTA 

gave corporations is nothing in compari- 

son to the sweeping powers that the MAI is 
suggesting. 

The Multilateral Agreement on Investment was 
born three years ago by 29 of the world’s richest 
nations. They belong to a branch of the World Trade 
Organization, (WTO), called the OECD. The MAT is a 
complex treaty designed to clear national trade barri- 
ers. The idea behind global trade is positive but the 
way the MAI is written and the way it was put togeth- 
er is less than desirable to the average citizen. The 
North American Free Trade Agreement was the first of 
a ‘new breed’ of investment treaties. Along with giving 
corporations far more legal power and muscle, NAFTA 
allows corporations to sue governments directly. So 
instead of having to talk their own government into 
suing another government over a trade dispute, corpo- 
rations now have the power to haul any government 
into court. 


This just happened to our government over a dis- 
pute about a gasoline additive called MMT. U.S. 
owned Ethyl Corp got about $20 million because our 
government said the fuel additive was dangerous to 


humans and the environment. A secret tribunal was 


set up and they decided in favour of the U.S. corpora- 


tion. Now Environment Minister Christine Stewart 
says there was "insufficient evidence to base a clear 
case", 


The MAI would give 
corporations equal legal 
power with nation states. 


The MAI would give corporations even more clout. 


It would give corporations equal legal power with 
nation states. It would prevent Canadian companies 
from hiring Canadians first. Our government would 
not be able to sue a foreign company for breaking 
Canadian labour laws, environmental laws, or con- 
sumer laws. If the city, province, or federal govern- 
ment tried to enforce our own laws regarding these 
issues, the corporations could sue our government. 


Foreign companies could also take control of local 


water and sewer systems if they were privatized. 
EPCOR has already announced that it will consider 
privatization in the year 2000. When Britain priva- 
tized their water a few years ago the cost of water 
increased by 300%. Now the average Brit cannot 
afford safe water to drink. 

People who support the MAI say it would encour- 
age trade but the secrecy surrounding the MAI is cause 
for concern. 


The OECD met in secret and negotiated most of the 
MAI text for two years in a Paris office before someone 
smuggled out a copy of the text and released it to the 
Globe and Mail last year. Since then, groups like the 
Council of Canadians have kept it in the press but 
they have had to struggle with the daily newspapers 
across the country. The same is true all over the world 
with special interest groups fighting to get the whole 
truth about the MAI to the people. 

If you want to learn more about the MAI you can 
get information from the library. They have a copy of 
the actual text. The Parkland Institute, (492 8558), 
(www.ualberta.ca/parkland) is also a great source of 
info and can mail you pamphlets that give a summary 
on the MAI. You can also attend a meeting that will be 
held November 12 - 14 and ask any questions then. 

Remember that an informed citizen is a powerful 


citizen. To make sure that YOUR government works 
for YOU you must arm yourself with knowledge. # 


Our Voice FEI 


International Human 
Rights Conference 


celebrates 50 years of 


signing of Declaration 


BY DALE 
LADOUCEUR 


From November 26-28th, Edmonton will host 
world human rights leaders to celebrate and review 
the Universal Declaration Of Human Rights, signed 50 
years ago. The conference, called "Universal Rights 
and Human Values: A Blueprint For Peace, Justice and 
Freedom", is bringing some high-profile speakers to 
lecture on a variety of issues. Nobel Peace Prize laure- 
ate Desmond M. Tutu, former president of Ireland 
Mary Robinson, and Antonio Lamer the Chief Justice 
of Canada are just a few of the speakers. 


Held at the Sheraton 

Grande Hotel, the con- 
ference will cover three 
days filled with lectures 


and forums on every 
topic ights 


REMEMBERANCE 
WALK 


CALGARY 
Saturday, 


November 7 
10 am 
From Mewata Stadium 
1220 - 9 Ave. SW to 
City Hall Plaza 


of human rig 
Thursday night will be 
the welcoming speech- 
es and an overview lec- 
ture of the Declaration 
with Anne McLellan, 


TOM ENGEL 
HAROLD BRUBAKER 


CRIMINAL 
LAW 


Chuck Moser, sre, ma 


Director of Investor 
& Public Relations 


Suite 100, 12220 Stony Plain Road 
Edmonton, AB T5N 3Y4 

(403) 413-9718 Ext 225 

chuck @diagnosticare.come 


448-3639 


Canada Trust Tower 
#710 10140-103 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB 
T5H OH8 


DiagnostiCare Inc. 


Mary Robinson, Antonio Lamer 


former president of Ireland 


SOME OF THE CONFERENCE'S HIGH 
PROFILE SPEAKERS 


Minister of Justice and Attorney General. The confer- 
ence is being sponsored by the Canadian Human 
Rights Foundation and the University of Alberta as 
part of worldwide celebrations to mark the 50th 
Anniversary of the Declaration. 

Over the following two days the lectures will cover 
as diverse topics as "The Challenge of Different 
Cultures and Religions", "The Economy, the 
Environment, and Human Rights", "Global Security: 
The Case for Disarmament" and "Human Rights and 
[ransnational Corporations". There is also a Youth 
Conference titled "Leaders of Tomorrow - Awakening 
the World to Human Rights". 


Even though Canada has been named ‘best country 
in the world' for the fifth year in a row, it has some 
explaining to do. The UN committee that reviews 
compliance with the international agreement gave 


Ottawa 81 questions that it wants answered regarding 


the state of poverty and unemployment 


The committee on economic, social and cultural 
rights has asked Canada to explain a rise in child 
poverty, the big decline in the number of people 
receiving unemployment benefits, the doubling of 
food bank usage and many others. 

It will be interesting to see how Ottawa explains 
how 83% of unemployed workers received benefits 
in 1990 and only 43% received in 1997. The UN 
question is asking; Have the changes in the EI pro- 
gram disproportionately affected vulnerable 
groups in Canada? 
How will the Federal Government answer how 
food bank use has doubled in the last 10 years. The 
UN question asked "Does the government consider 
the need for food banks in so 


PROBLEM 
GAMBLING 


If you are concerned about 
the impact gambling is 
having on your finances, 
your family relationships or 
some other area of your life, 
talk to us. We're here to 
help. Contact your local 
AADAC office or call: 


1-800-665-9676. 


Alberta Alcohol 
and Drug Abuse 
Commission 


(403) 430-9491 


| Twilight Retreat 
for AA and AlAnon 


Nov. 12, (Step 3) Dec. 10, (Step 4) 
(Also scheduled for Feb. 4, Mar 4 and Apr 5 
7 —9:30 PM 

This program is for men and women in 
AA or AlAnon who are looking for a 
spiritual path to strengthen their sobriety 
and enrich their serenity. These retreat 
evenings complement and help integrate 
work with the 12 step programs. The 
evenings include relaxation, meditation, 
input, time for reflection, sharing 
(optional) and prayer. Cost: 7% Tradition 
Sponsored by District 53 Committee of AA 


3005 119 Street, Edmonton, AB 1T6J 5R5 


www .providence.ab.ca 


affluent a country as Canada con- 
sistent with Article 11 of the 
Covenant?” 

According to the 1996 Report of 
the National Council of Welfare, 
91% of families led by single-par- 
ent mothers under 25 live in 
poverty. Child poverty is at a 17- 
year high of 20.9%, meaning that 
nearly 1.5 million children live in 
poverty in Canada. The commit- 
tee wants Ottawa to provide the 
most up-to-date information on 
single parents, children, people 
with disabilities and aboriginal 
people and explain how this 
unacceptable situation has been 
allowed to occur. 


The UN committee also received 
information that between 1990 


Chief Justice of Canada 


Archibisop Desmond Tutu 
Nobel Peace Prize Laureat 


and 1995 the average tuition fee for post-seondary 
education rose by 62%. The average student debt at 
graduation seems to have almost tripled since 1990. 
The Committee is asking Ottawa "What steps are being 
taken to ensure that post-secondary education remains 
equally accessible to all, regardless of income?” 
Canada was scolded in the last review in 1993 for 
some of the same problems that are being asked now. 
The committee made several recommendations on 
how to fix these problems. But many people, who 
experience these problems first hand, know that now 
these issues are bigger than before. More and more 
who were in middle class homes are now looking 
towards the food banks to get food and clothing. 


The UN committee will look at how the drastic 
changes in federal and provincial legislation over the 
past decade has reduced social rights and how these 


_ increased problems should be addressed. With Canada 


looking at the threat of dropping in international sta 


tus these important issues should be dealt with. 


he Universal Declaration of Human Rights lists the 
basic rights that all people and governments have a 
responsibililty to protect. The declaration was created 
in response to the horrors of World War II, and adopted 
by the UN on December 10th, 1948 to make sure that those 
kinds of abuses never happen again. Some of those declarations are: 


D All human beings are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights. They are endowed with reason and con- 
science and should act towards one another in a 
spirit of brotherhood. 


D No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, 
inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment. 

D Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and 
expression; this right includes freedom to hold opin- 
ions without interference and to seek, receive an 
ses. information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers. 


D Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of _ 
ac ceo to just and favourable conditions of 
work and protection against unemployment. 


D Everyone, without a4 discrimination, has the right 
to equal pay for equal work. 


D Everyone who works has the right to just and 
| favourable remuneration ensuring for himself and 
| his family an existence worthy of human dignity, 
| and supplemented, if necessary, by other means of 
| social protection. 


D Everyone has the right to form and to join trade 
unions for the protection of his interests. 


D Everyone has the right to a standard of living ade- 
quate for the health and well-being of himself and of 
his family, including food, clothing, housing and 
medical care and necessary social services, and the 
right to security in the event of unemployment, sick- 
ness, disability, widowhood, old age or other lack of 
livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 


D Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special 
care and assistance. All children, whether born in or 
out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social protec- 
tion. @ 


NE AFTERNOON IN 
August I noticed an 
article in the paper 
informing me that 
Prime Minister Jean 
Chretien would be 
present at a special 
ceremony honouring his second cousin 
Rolland J. Boisvert. He was being hon- 
oured for his excellence as the founding 
trustee of the Sherwood Park Catholic 
school district from 1962 until his resig- 
nation in 1980. The special ceremony 
was to be held August 24th, 1998 at the 
Broadmoor Business centre in Sherwood 
Park. 

It dawned on me that this would 
inevitably become an interesting story 
for my monthly column, John's Style 
File, that features interesting personali- 
ties who have an intellectual opinion 
on an array of inner city issues. 


The following week I went out to the 
Broadmoor Business Centre. When I 
arrived, I noticed a small crowd of 
around fifty people standing around a 
canopy covered statue of what was 
obviously the sculptured bust of the 
P.M's cousin. 

I found myself standing next to a tall 
clean cut business type, attired in a 
three piece suit. He had a wire headset 
signifying that he was secret service. 

| introduced myself reaching out to 
Shake his hand: “Hello: Ti with Our™ 

Voice Magazine. My name is John 
Zapantis." 

He reached out to shake my hand. 
"Hi." he said. 

I felt the urge to verify my status as a 
reporter so I quickly produced my Our 
Voice vendor's badge that I often use as 
a press pass. 


"I'm a columnist here to interview 
the Prime Minister for my column on 
inner city issues." 

He smiled warmly. "You may join the 
rest of the media." He pointed to the 
three TV journalists surrounded by 
camera people. 


My heart pounded in appreciation. 
"Thank you." I replied. 


There was a barricade dividing media 
members from the stage. I remained 
behind the lines of waiting media mem- 
bers. 

One camera man belonging to one 
of the three local TV stations glanced 
back at me quickly, then began talking 
to his partner. 

The dialogue was loud enough for 
me to hear from where I stood. 

"That guy over there reports for Our 
Voice and recently in a television inter- 
view he said that he uses poetry as a 
viable form of therapy and that it helps 
enhance his prospects as a poet and a 
working person. He's full of it. It's all 
B.S." They both laughed mockingly out 


loud. 


I realized the camera man was talk- 
ing about me. My mind raced back to 
that moment when I made those com- 
ments when interviewed by the A-chan- 
nel two months before at the Songs of 
the Street poetry book launch. | realized 
that the camera man was obviously 
envious of my accomplishments and 
credibility as a poet and a reporter. 


Besides who else would he be talking 
about. I was the only inner city reporter 
there. 


I was appalled by the judgmental 
camera man for slandering my credibili- 
ty and integrity as a reputable reporter. I 
was now feeling this draconian urge to 
enforce some kind of harsh and aggres- 
sive justifiable action. 

But I decided to bite the bullet and 
maintain my discretion so that I could 
open the doors of optimism when my 
turn came to interview the Prime 
Minister. 


Then a conservatively dressed middle 
aged lady approached me cautiously. 

"What are you doing here?" was her 
question. 


"My name is John Zapantis. I'm a 
reporter for Our Voice. | have a monthly 


column called "John’s Style File." I'm 
here to interview the Prime Minister." | 
told her confidently. 


I then put her to the challenge. "And 
who are you?" 

The lady's expression changed to a 
look of cynicism and she produced an 
arrogant smile. 


"I'm the Press Officer of the Prime 
Minister." she said. "You can't interview 
him here though, you can interview 
him at the official press scrum that'll be 
held at the Agricom. It starts in about 
forty-five minutes." 

My mind went back to that obnox- 
ious and slanderous camera man and 
for some reason | felt sure that he'd laid 
the bull on the lady about my "so 
called" antics as a reporter. 


Well there was no point in awaiting 
the P.M.'s arrival. I used my time con- 
structively so that I could make it on 
time for the press scrum. I hopped on 
the Sherwood Park bus and headed to 
the Agricom. 

Sure enough, just as I had predicted, 
forty-five minutes later I arrived. 

Within ten minutes the Prime 
Minister's limousine pulled up to the 
front entrance of the Agricom. 


The Prime Minister got out and 
walked toward the crowd accompanied 
by his security personel. He was greeted 
by loud applause and cheering from the 
partisan crowd. 

My heart was pounding like pistons 
in a Camaro in overdrive as I noticed 
the tall, frail, charismatic Prime 
Minister and his entourage heading 
toward me. I waited with my camera 
poised. 

I struggled through the crowd trying 
to get close enough to get some photos. 
Standing beside the P.M. was a secret 
service gentleman. | introduced myself. 
"I'm a reporter with Our Voice. I'm here 
for the media scrum." 

He replied cooperatively. "Follow me. 
If you want an interview you'll have to 
be aggressive while making your way up 
to the front." 

[ paced with the secret service men 
and the P.M. I was losing my place 
while struggling to keep up with them. I 
started to quickly take a series of photos 
of the P.M. I was surrounded by the 
heavy crowd, which was literally all 
over the P.M. as he randomly shook 
hands. 


After taking more than a dozen pho- 
tos of the P.M. I realized that I had been 
caught off guard, caught up in my 
adrenalin filled enthusiasm of taking 


pictures 


than fifty feet from where I was stand- 
ing. I was now trapped behind a heavy 
wall of people. I had botched my oppor- 
tunity to participate. I also realized that 
my plans to get an interview with the 
P.M had failed. My obsessiveness with 
taking pictures was the inevitable fac- 
tor that prevented me from staying on 
my toes. 


As an excuse for failing to get the 
story, | momentarily reflected upon 
how that camera man had stymied my 
defences by making those uncalled for 
allegations about what he thought of 
my perspective on life as a poet. But 
despite failing to get my story, | man- 
aged to get a close up of the P.M. and a 
series of other photos. 


The emotional scars the camera man 
embedded in me inevitably worked in 
his favour. What he doesn't realize 
though is that his ignorance alone 
enabled my emotional chords and 
enhanced my creative side. 


I may not have got an interview with 
the P.M. and that may be considered a 
total failure as a reporter, but it still 
worked to my advantage. I can now say 
that in the name of Our Voice, as an 
established advocacy reporter, that | 
have chosen the proper forum, which 
guarantees me the incentive to explain 
my version of the story regardless of 
what may arise. # 


Ow Voice IT] 


Punching, Welding, 
Repairs, Forming 
of Steel, Brass, 
Copper, Aluminum, 
Stainless Steel 


‘No Job 
loo S, mal{” 


Special METALS FABRICATING LTD. 


14631 - 119 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta T5L 2N9 


| Rene Hebers 453-7074 _ Fax 454-0171 


Fruits and Vegetables in capsules? YES! 


* NOT a vitamin, NOT a herb, NOT an extract... IT'S A WHOLE FOOD! 

+ An easy way to get your fruits and veggies — everyday! 

* A superior source of active enzymes, antitoxidants, and fiber! 

* Preventative medicine of the 90's 

* Virtually no calories, fat or sugar; and no preservatives | 

* No pesticides or herbicides 

* Used by Olympic athletes 

* Aconvenient and cost effective alternative to juicing 

* A revolutionary patented process that preserves the nutritional qualities ot 
fresh fruits and veggies. Not freeze dried or cooke BB 

* Pioneered by Or. Humbart Santillo, leading 7 
naturopathic physician and enzyme specialist 


author of six books on health and nutrition 
Call Rick or Lil Toma at 
475-6452 


St. Paul Treatment Centre 
For Alcohol & Drug Abuse 
e 24 Beds ¢ 18 yrs & over 


For More Information Call: 
Canada Wide Toll Free 1-888-737-3757 
Fax (403) 737-2811 
Box 179, Cardston, Alberta TOK OKO 


¢ Victims’ Assistance 
Program 


e Mediation Program 
¢ School Liaison Program 


e Crime Prevention Program 


Phone (403) 585-4296 ¢ Fax (403) 585-4227 
PO Box 630 Hobbema, AB TOC 1NO 


ADDICTION RECOVER 


We are non-government funded residential agency 
serving men with addictions. 


Caring is Sharing 


To help yourself, or someone else call: 474-8945 
$103 - 121 Ave. Edmonton T5B 0Y9 


All donations appreciated. 


Montana Tribal 
= Administration 


PO Box 70 

Hobbema, Alberta 
TOC INO 

PHONE: 585-3744 
EDMONTON: 429-4065 
FAX: 585-3246 


Collections 


Some people collect cars 

Some people collect coins 

Some people collect phone numbers 
Some people collect stamps 
Some people collect cats 

Some people collect jewelry 
Some people collect ball caps 
Some people collect records 
Some people collect sports cards 
Some people collect wine 

Some people collect china 


Me 


I collect friends. 
They're the most valuable of all. 


by Perry Cardinal 


Sitting in silence 
and looking wise 
isn't half as good 
as drinking wine 
and making a riotous shouting. 


Otomo no Tabito 


Pass Me By 


Pass me by 


a Pe frees Try? as Peo , 
with Ml youl hatred and sorrow = 


Pass me by 

as | hold out my hand for your pennies 
Pass me by 

as I long for your warm shelter 

Pass me by 

as you throw the old man into the cold 
Pass me by 

as my belly grows hungrier 

Pass me by 

as the dog gets beaten 

Pass me by 

as the addict brings a glass of rye to his mouth 
Pass me by 

as the officer’s eyes turn away 

Pass me by 

when all the doctor can do is prescribe 
Pass me by 

as you stare at the colour of my skin 


Just keep passing me by. 


by Marie Murchie 


Our Voice accepts poetry submissions, however what- 
ever you send in will not be returned, please keep your 
own copy. 


Children from St. Richard School in 
Edmonton lent their talents to the 
world-wide Jubilee 2000 campaign. 
Joshua Fountain, (left) Kelsey 
Fountain, (centre) Sherrida Edwards, 
(back left) Charlene Ahurro,(back 
right) Myrasol Tekle, (right) Katie 
Doran (bottom). 


Jubilee 2000 


World-wide 
campaign to save 
children’s lives 


ith brilliant costumes and 

brightly painted faces, the 

crowd of children from St. 
Richard School sat quietly on the wide 
staircase of Edmonton City Hall. They 
had just performed their “Lion King” 
show and now they listened while city 
and church leaders talked about 
cancelling global debt. 

They were there on a sunny day in 
September as part of an international 
campaign to save the lives of children in developing 
countries. 

“On the brink of the new millenium, we in the 
relatively rich north have created the scandalous 
teality that the poorest people on earth are shackled 
by a chain of unpaybable debt which they had no 
hand in incurring,” Bob Schmidt of the Canadian 
Catholic OrsaniZation for Development and Peace, 
told the children and crowd filling the City Hall 

atrium. 


The ecumenical event was part of a campaign 
sponsored by the Canadian Ecumenical Jubilee 
Initiative, a grouping of more than 20 churches and 
inter-church organizations. World-wide the Jubilee 
2000 campaign is assembling a global petition, per- 
haps the biggest one ever, to cancel the unpayable 
debt of the world’s 50 most highly indebted poor 
countries. 


Send in the bizarre siory! . 


ince Our Voice decided to discontinue Paul 
Sussman’s News of the World Column, due 
to feedback received in our latest reader's sur- 
vey, we have in turn fielded many calls from 
people distraught over our decision. “What about 
some humour in such a serious paper!” people say. 
Well we figure that we can bring some humour back 
to Our Voice, but we want you to write it. That's 
right. We are asking you, our loyal readers, to send in 
your own funny news stories; be they true or even 
slightly true with that obvious Paul Sussman embell- 
ishment, and if we feel they'll flush out some giggles 
from our readers, we'll print them. Our brave Editor 
has decided to get the ball rolling with his own story 
in hopes that many of you will follow with tales of 
your own. You can send them directly to us. Our 
address is on the inside of page 2. Good luck. 


Nigro & Company 


Barristers and Solicitors and Notaries Public 


282 Kaska Road 
Sherwood Park, Alberta 
T8A 4G7 


Tel: (403) 467-9559 
Fax: (403) 467-0720 


schoepp business options 


my office or your —, 
| can bring the computer to you @ 


Helping People Help Themselves 


sharon schoepp hard drive backups 


Ss box 2436 computerized: 
| stony plain bookkeeping 
alberta T7Z 1X8 spreadsheets 
phone (403) 963-3874 data bases 


b anette 
SHELTER 


Exploring Alternatives with Victims of Family Violence 
Fanciscan Sisters Benevolent Society 


11035-92 Street 
Edmonton, AB 


Phone (403) 422-7263 
(403) 424-6872 


“UNICEF estimates that $9 billion invested in 


basic health, nutrition and sanitation could save the 
lives of 21 million children in sub-Saharan Africa, 
yet African countries cannot afford it because they 
pay $13 billion in debt servicing payments each 
year,” says a report on the campaign quoting South 
African Archbishop Ndungane, honorary chair of 
the 


worldwide drive 


distributing the petition ond acai on Jubilee 
2000. “We're really hoping people will take person- 
al initiatives with their friends and family to circu- 
late the petition,” says Cathy Harvey of the Jubillee 
2000 committee that is distributing packages on the 
initiative to any group or church that would be 
interested. For more information call Cathy Harvey 
at 463-3432. @ 


Photo and story Keith Wiley 


Re-thinking ae 
citizenship in 
a corporate 
world. 


Many speakers, workshops 


November 12 -1 4th 


Featuring conference 
Keynote Speaker 
DAVID KORTEN 


Author of "When Corporations 
Rule the World" 


Muggers muddled by 
citizen’s jar 


Some brave and lucky citizens have made muggers the world 
over stand up and take notice. 


For full conference 
registration or to buy 
tickets to hear 

David Korten 


Calgary 

November | Ith at 7:30 PM 
In Victoria, Canada, ninety-two year old Florence Swayback Location TBA 
was strolling home from the local market when a masked mauler 
maliciously emerged from behind a fence and grappled for control 
of her oversized handbag. Luckily in her other hand, Florence was 
carrying a bag containing a jar of prune juice she had just 
purchased minutes before. She swung the bag and cold cocked the 
disconcerted delinquent. 

"| thought | killed the poor chap, but he managed to run off 
before | could hit him again." said the fiesty old gal."1 broke my jar 
of prune juice, but | think all the excitement did me more good 
than the prunes. You know | could barely make it home on time." 

In a similar story, lssac Boucher of St. Tropez, France had been 
washing his girlfriend's dishes when he inadvertantly managed to 
get his hand stuck inside an empty salsa jar. On his way to the 
nearby medical clinic to have the jar removed, a man wearing a 
rubber mask jumped in his path and demanded all of his money. 


Call 492-8558 
Edmonton 
November 12th at 7:30 PM 


Tory Lecture Theatre II, 
University of Alberta 


e-mail 


parkland@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca, 
www.ualberta.ca/~parkland 


Saluting all Fond Du Lac Economic 


those whose 
hard work 
promotes 
Aboriginal 


Development Corporation 


Economic 
Development pm a 
from rw) 
Tel (306) 686-4856 or Fax (306) 686-2040 
Tel (306) 686-4856 or Fax (306) 686-2040 


Fond Du Lac Development Corp. 
Box 211, Fond Du Lac, SK SOJ OW0 
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"| was afraid at first, then | remembered the weapon | had 
stuck to my hand. | raised my glass paw and gave the rubbered 
ragamuffin a good one right in the melon. He went down and the 
jar broke, freeing my hand.| didn't even have to go all the way to 
the clinic." Issac proclaimed with great pride. "But the funny part of 
the whole thing is that | can't even eat Salsa. It gives me the runs 
like there's no tomorrow.” 


edmonton's independent 
Our Voice IE 


mania 


aul McGowan is a multi-talented guitar 
playing busker who has earned his life- 


time free ticket to paradise. 


"[ like letting people hear my music and 
meeting new people and jamming with peo- 
ple on the street." 


The young busker was strongly influenced 
by two mentors. 


"| started playing guitar in grade 10, which 
was five years ago. My first influence was my 
Dad, because he plays guitar. My favorite 
band influence is the Grateful Dead." 

Paul finds that hard work pays high and. 
rewarding ing dividends. "I T get better everyday. It 
really helps my confidence when people 


foe agsia = STYLE 
FILE 


Paul 
McGowan 


Our oe sie writer and 
y, photographer meets the most 


interesting people. 


smile and enjoy my music." says Paul. 
Paul currently plays in an original three- 


piece rock band called "Knee Deep in Grass’. 


| Paul's sideline is busking and he may be 


found busking throughout the week along 
Whyte Avenue in Edmonton. 


Our Voice asked Paul, "If you were elected 
Mayor of Edmonton, what new policies 
would you introduce to make conditions 
more convenient for buskers on Whyte 
Avenue?" 

"The only thing I could see that would 


a lot would be if they allowed 


electric amps on the street, because it's hard 
enough to hear guitars as it is." # 


Squeegee Kid Update from Winnipeg: 


PART 3 (final) Canada’s ‘ 
by Rodney Graham 


‘squeegie kids” 


How the cities stacked up: 


n May 1, 1998, Winnipeg City Hall (executive 
Oris committee) voted, with the exception of 

one dissenting councilor, to "temporarily" ban 
squeegee kids. A few days earlier, Vancouver had 
enacted a by-law to prohibit squeegeeing. Vancouver 
mayor, Philip Owen, was quoted as naming the 
squeegee kids, "squeegee-pests." 

Interestingly, attention has been drawn to watch- 
ing Winnipeg because a task force of non-politicians 
(volunteers from community agencies -- fifty people 
in all) came back a month after the squeegee ban of 
May 1, and recommended licensing the squeegee kids. 
Although City Hall in Winnipeg had invited the task 
force, they are now dragging their heels. The human 
rights community in Winnipeg believes City Hall will 
try to veto the recommendation. The issue has been 
sent to administration and will not be dealt with until 
later in the year. In the meantime the kids have no 
work and have been alienated, unemployed, and 
criminalized. 

Refugee Squeegee Kids Across Canada: 

Flint, Mimi, Spike and Candy have been to 
Vancouver and have faced the same persecution that 
greeted them in Winnipeg. The four have returned to 
Montreal where it is still illegal. Many other desperate 
kids from across our nation have faced the same bias 
and have gone hungry for it. Hitchhiking from city to 
city, they long for a place to fit in, and to survive. 


Montreal: Illegal: by-law. 


Toronto: Negotiating “'solution." Kids 
face harassment from police. 


Winnipeg: Illegal: by-law. Task force 
recommended licensing. City Hall 
stalling on issue. 


Regina: Not illegal: work lucrative. Few 
working. Not caught on yet. 


Saskatoon: Not illegal: work lucrative. 
Not caught on. Few working. 


Calgary: Virtually illegal: City using 
existing traffic laws. 


Edmonton: Not illegal. Hasn't caught 
on with youth yet. Few kids working. 


Vancouver: Illegal: by-law. 


Suppo 


rters 


Thank you to the businesses and organizations whose 


support helps publish this magazine. We invite you to 


take your business to them as supportive community 


businesses and organizations. 


Alberta Traffic Supply Ltd. 
7798 16 Street 

Edmonton AB 

T6P IL9 

403 440 4114 


ALCAN Smelters & Chemicals 
Ltd. 

Box 5850 Station L 

Edmonton, AB 

T6C 4G3 

467-2957 


All Glass & Mirror Ltd 
18139-107 Avenue 
Edmonton,AB 

T5S 1K4 

483-956 


CCTF A Division of Emco 
3691 98 Street 

Edmonton AB 

T6E 5N2 

463-8700 


Chief Automotive 
Distributors | 


5925-99 Street 


Edmonton,AB 
T6E 3N6 
437-1030 


European Food Ltd. 
10045 81 Avenue 
Edmonton AB 

T6E |W7 

433 0014 


Focus On You 
11311 - 104 Avenue 
Edmonton,AB 

T5K 2S| 

424-2487 


Getty Denture Clinic 
#1202, 10025 - 106 Street 
Edmonton,AB 

T5} 1G4 

422-8758 


JA Matheson Equities 
11914 129 Avenue 
Edmonton AB 
TSE ON3 

403 455 6688 


11024 127 Street 


Liquor World 

#100 - 3838 Calgary Trail North 
Edmonton,AB 

T6| 7A9 

435-1444 


Marine Pipeline Construction 
5120-6th Street NE 

Calgary, AB 

T2K 4W5 

274-3443 


Mayo Industrial Autotmotive 
Sales 

10538-| 15th Street 

Edmonton,AB 

T5H 3K4 

426-2870 


Mescalero Restaurant 
1315-1 St SW 
Calgary, AB 

T2R 0V5 

266-3340 


Northern Alberta Prosthetic 
& Orthotic Services Ltd. 


Edmonton AB 

T5M 0T2 aa 
403 452 %5|3eaa——— 
Sedgewick Limited 

10130 103 Street 

Edmonton AB 

T5} 3N9 

420 0777 


Track 'N Trail 
10148-82 Avenue 
Edmonton,AB 
T6E 1Z4 
432-1707 


Tri-Stad Construction Inc. 
4437-99 Street 

Edmonton,AB 

T6E 5B6 

434-3422 


Wal-Mart Canada Inc. 
375 Bellrose Drive 
St.Albert AB 

T8N 3K8 

458 1629 


Civic elections were slated for late October in 
Winnipeg. Squeegee kids and their supporters 
planned to nominate a squeegee kid to run for mayor. 


This would give them the chance to voice their 
opinions in a situation where they feel they have been 
silenced. It will also be a humorous form of protest 
against what many view as an uncaring society. 

Who knows? She or he might have won. As Mimi 
said before they left Winnipeg, "We'll be all right -- we 
have something to believe in." And when you have 
something to believe in, you always win." 


INEDMONTON 


Custom Laminating 
Services 


Custom Lamination of All Printed Media 
1.5 mil 3 mil 5 mil 10 mil Film 


FOAM CORE * 40” x 60” * PLAQUE MOUNTING 


ier A Donna 


ip Charts » Stns : ae eeiweraies Viaps ‘See a - 
Laminating is Our Business / Our Only Business () , 
62-0530 8732-61 AVE Edmonton, AB TeESP6 Call 469-7890 | & S * 


BY JOHN ZAPANTIS 


onna Froese is a productive and 
dedicated Our Voice vendor. 


Sa Donna discovered the popular 
e NOWSCO BValiseiadiece miep| advocacy read back in August of 1994. 
She encountered an old friend who 

ee was vending Our Voice. He encouraged 
Donna on the idea of vending for addi- 


Calgary «Edmonton + Red Deer eae 


Donna appreciates the morally sup- 
portive customers who value her loyal- 
ty in return. 
ae "A lot of people are helpful. They 
€dmonton TRANSPORTATION know we're out there trying. Like with 

me I don't push it. I stand there. If they 
want the magazine they know exactly 


15th Floor, CENTURY PLACE eee meee he 
9803-102A AVENUE where I am." she says. 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA T5J 3A3 Donna's grateful for the support 
(403) 496-2812 she's received from buyers who make 
Fax: (403) 496-2803 ‘ ; : 

vending worthwhile. 


"| appreciate it and I thank them all. 
It really helps." 

Donna may be found selling Our 
——<$_—— ° Voice at any one of three locations in 
HALLIBURTON downtown Edmonton. Downstairs 
under the 100A Street west central 


HALLIBURTON ENERGY SERVICES. : 
Avenue and 108 Street and Jasper. 


1000, 333-5 Avenue SW Office: 403-231-9400 
Calgary, Alberta Fax: 403-231-9366 
Canada T2P 3Bé 
Cowan & Shopik* 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
101,14420 - 116 Avenue 600,10655 Jasper Avenue 
Tel: (403) 455-4883 Tel: (403) 448-7445 Eugene has been selling Our Voice 
Fax: (403) 455-4920 Fax: (403) 421-1270 since this past summer. 
ra "The magazine gives me extra 
money to get by. It helps me work 
with people," Eugene says. "If it wasn't 
MODIGLIANI om Al R for the people I wouldn't be making 
any money. Selling Our Voice gets me = 
a lot more respect than when | pan- 
handled." 
You can find Eugene selling at the 
“TANNING ¢ HAIR « ESTHETICS Safeway at 12th Avenue and 8th 
1041 West Edmonton Mall (entrance 32 lower level) [paiaamaAUOD 8th Street under the 
486-3768 or 487-0999 9th Avenue Bridge. # 


Arico Instruments Ltd. 


EVERY . Vendor Name 
Authorized vendor : Number 
has a BADGE! Authorized by 


“Working for a better tomorrow” 


0 \ : OUR VOICE VENDOR’S CODE 
ul ’ 


* | will be sober at all times while working 


V ; ot * | will be polite to all members of the public 
oice * | will vend only in areas that are authorized 


9241 - 35 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6E SY1 process control specialists 


Riding a bike across 
Canada as a 
“hunter-gatherer” 


wenty three year old Owen Thomas had 
a personal mission. It was to ride his 
mountain bike all the way home to 
Hamilton when his studies ended last 
spring. 

Owen has been studying Anthropology at the 
University of British Columbia for the past two 
years. He comes from an upper middle class 
family in Hamilton, Ontario where his dad is 
a surgeon. 

Riding a bicycle across Canada is not any- 
thing new, but Owen conducted this trip to 
personally research some of what he 
learned at U.B.C. He wanted to live and 
travel across Canada as an "urban forager". 

"In Anthropological terms I would be a 
hunter-gatherer," says Owen. "I want to 
see if a person can live without money." 

He started his trip in May but didn't 
head east until mid-June. 


"[ learned how to dumpster dive 
on Vancouver Island," he said. "Some 
provinces give return or deposits on bottles and cans 
(about ten cents each), so each one is worth some- 
thing. After learning how to live with as little money 
as possible, I went to Vancouver and got involved in 
the protest against the ban on panhandlers and 
buskers. The pt ice whacked some 
their nightsticks when we were trying to stage a peace- 
ful demonstration. The protest tried to disrupt city 
council by holding a sit in on the floor of city hall in 
Vancouver." 


r 7 ra 
OI US ZOOd WIN 


Owen said the point of his trip was to live as a 
homeless person. He said he doesn't believe in the 
consumerism of society or in the direction it's head- 
ing. 

"My dad was from a poor family," Owen says. Now 
he's a surgeon. He doesn't talk about money. In mod- 
ern society, money is the main thing. In studying 
Anthropology I've realized that money is a recent 
thing in the history of mankind. I want to research 
how a person can live without it- it sounds crazy, but 
that's what I wanted to do. Money is a corrupt thing. 
The more money I have, the less money someone else 
has." 


Owen's mission is reminiscent of Steinbeck's book, 
"Travels with Charlie", a book in which Steinbeck and 
his dog set out to find the heart of America and the 
heart of the ordinary person, while travelling by hum- 
ble means. 


'm learning more about politics, 

environmentalism and spirituality. I'm learning 

that they are related. The "life" story is not or 
should not be retrospective," says Owen. "Sleeping by 
the side of the road or in baseball diamonds has 
opened my eyes. I don't pay to stay at the usual 
campsites- it's perverse to have to pay to sleep under 
the stars," he continued. "The system is self serving 
and blind. If you comply with the system you can get 
U.LC. for example, but if you don't comply, the 
system won't tolerate you. I want to see how mankind 
can survive without the system-without money. A 
good example of urban foragers are the bottle pickers 
and the squeegie kids." 


"Did you know," says Owen, "that only four percent 
of all waste generated in Canada is recycled. 
Conversely in Japan, fifty percent is recycled. The ratio 
of bikes to autos worldwide is: in China 200 bikes-1 
car, in India 30-1, in South Korea 20-1, in the 
Netherlands 25-1, in North America there are more 


- | } 
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Owen left Vancouver in mid-June. "When I left, | 
had absolutely no money," he said. "Picking bottles 
and dumpster diving kept me fed and happy. In fact I 
found that I could live on three dollars a day, well 
actually a little more- like about three U.S. dollars a 
day." 


“BOTTLE RETURNS 
DUMPSTERS | 


He slept on roadsides with his fully camouflaged, 
army issue bivy sack and a complete bug screen. Owen 
said that his outfit kept his whereabouts concealed 
and that he could sleep undetected even in urban 
areas. 

Travelling on the highways Owen often found 
semi-trailer trucks the most troublesome. "Trucks are 
terrifying-they will hurtle past you and the vacuum 
created will try to suck you under the trailer," he said. 
"This was especially alarming riding through the 
mountain passes," he related. "The choices between a 
1400 metre drop and the wheels of a semi-truck are 
not too appealing." 


However the fresh mountain air and the usual 
occurance of the northern lights was a nice treat for 


Owen as he slept by the roadside during his few days 
journey through the mountains and into Banff, 
Alberta. 

'When | arrived in Banff I had the best night'ssleep 
I ever had," said Owen. 

Shortly after breatines camp and packing nis bike, a 
park ranger told Owen that a grizzly bear was 
approaching. The ranger shielded Owen with 
as he rode down the road.and.o € area. He later 
learned that the bear had slept very near his camp. 
He also discovered that grizzlies don't like bikes, in 
fact they have been know to charge them! 

In Calgary, Owen found good fare. Dumpster div- 
ing was fruitful and he slept in a local park in the 
downtown area. He said the drivers were a might 
scarier though. 


amping out near Drumheller, Alberta, Owen 

was pleased to find a treasure trove in the 

garbage cans around the tourist spots. "I slept in 
a teepee, meant only for display," he said. The next 
night he slept under the stars surrounded by dinosaur 
statues. He collected an average of eight dollars a day 
in pop bottles in the few days he spent there. 
Travelling east from Drumheller, Owen found it easier 
going than in B.C. He used side roads to avoid traffic. 
He slept in farmer's fields where he was easily 
sheltered. 


"The people I met were generally friendly, if they 
weren't police or business people. In B.C. a young cou- 
ple gave me pancakes when they saw me sleeping in 
the ditch. In Alberta the ranger was very helpful and 
near the Saskatchewan, Manitoba border some 
religous people gave me chinese food and scrambled 
eggs for breakfast when they met me on the side of 
the road. I think people saw my packsack and that | 
was young and just wanted to help out." 


"Even though I was poorer than I've ever been in 
my life, I felt wealthier than I"d ever been," Owen 
said. 

"But even though this was a good adventure and 
was very educational, it's not something I'd want to 
do year round. Admittedly it's quite stressful." 


